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rose with alacrity, and departed with his bodyguard
and baggage at an obscure little country town.
There seemed to be much more room in the narrow
carriage. Outside the sun shone brilliantly, as we
followed the river through high snow-covered hills. It
was still shining when we reached Ho Ma some time
after four o'clock.
The missionaries were greeted loudly by friends on
the platform. Under cover of this exchange of com-
pliments, we crossed the line with our baggage and
came out by the walls of Ho Ma. We were speedily
surrounded by an urgent crowd of rickshaw-coolies,
donkeymen, and porters.
As we had begun to suspect from the look of the
place, there was not a motor-car or bus to be had.
The only "breath-cart" Ho Ma had ever heard of had
belonged to the manager of the cotton factory beside
the river; and he had taken it back to Shanghai two
years before. The road was good, it seemed, in our
direction; and the swiftest means of locomotion was
by bicycle. But we had too much gear along with us,
and Miao could not ride a bicycle. We had a choice of
rickshaws, donkeys, or a Peking cart.
With a strong feeling of frustration, we plumped
for rickshaws, which were probably as fast as any-
thing else, and certainly more comfortable. I had
once travelled for about ten minutes in a Peking cart,
which is a covered, utterly springless affair, as un-
pleasant to travel in as any vehicle ever designed. I
had vowed never to repeat the experience.
We bargained for rickshaws as far as Hsin Chang
("Chinchow" in local dialect), a hsien city on the
other side of the Fen River, and as much as we could
do that evening. Li chose four of the strongest-looking